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«Xoulellb cnacTHcb, npe6binai B LlepKBu, H OHA He BbIMacT TeOs. LlepKoBb ecTb 


orpada: CCIM ThI BHYTPH Celi Orpabl, TO TeEOA He TPOHET BOUIK, a CCIM BbIATeLIb 


BOH, TO 6yzewb NOXHULeH 3Bepem. He yKAOoHsiica we LlepKBH: HeT HHYETO B 


mMupe cHJIbHee Ee. Ona 


TBOA Hafle*Kila, B Heli TBoe cnaceHne>. 


(Cs. 3natoycr). 





NAMATH FTPA®MA C. A. KYTY3ZOBA 


Bce, Komy 2opora Pycckas IIpasocaapHan Matb 
LlepkosBb, OnmakuBaloT KOHUMHY rpada C. A. onenn- 
meBa-KyTy30Ba. XpHCTHaHHH, KOTOPbIii BCIO CBO 
*KH3Hb CTapasicA HCNONHATb 3aKOHLI CnacuTena je- 
JOM, a He CAOBaMH. 

ByAy4 43 O4eHb 3HAMeHHTOH pyccKOH damusun, 
apHCTOKpaT, OH CO BCeMM Obl MpOCcT H HHKOrAa He 
aBal YYBCTBOBAaTb CBOe TIPEBOCXOACTBO Ha MPOCTbIM 
yacTO HeO6pas0BaHHbim yenoBekom. Ceprei Azek- 
caHAposuy ropayo m06n.1 cBow Pogsuny, uv BO Bpemsa 
BOHHbI H B Haue HACTOAULee THKEeOe AIA M06RULKXx 
PoaHHy Bpems 30eCb, OH HHKOPa HHKOMY He Npeszan, 
He MOpyrad ee, HECMOTPA Ha TO, YTO MHOrHe U3 ero 
POAHBIX H 6bIBLUNX Apy3sei OTBEPHYNCb HM NOpHlalH 
ero 3a 3TO. 

B Poccuu rpad 6bia GoratTbim 4YenOBeKOM, 3aHHMas 
BBICOKYO JOJXKHOCTb, HO, MOTEPABLUK BCe 3TO, OH HE 
naka 0 MOTePAHHOM He MPOKIWHa, a KaK HCTHH- 
HbId XPHCTHAHHH HW 106suHi SesKOpbICTHO PoguHy, 
*eal eH TOMbKO 106pa Hu CaBbI. 

«Sl uMe HMCHHA, NOMA YPaBAAIOWIMX, a TeNepb A 
MMe€IlO KOMHATY M KpeCa0, HO A LOBONeH HW Gnarozapio 
Bora 3a pce», BOT croBa moKodHoro Ceprean Anek- 
caHaposuya. TBopaA 206po, OH HHKOra He MeNan u3 
sToro Wyma, ero nocemeHua SOAbHBIX, Se3POAHbIX 


B TOCNHTAaIAX, Ha OMY, efO NOMOLMLb LepKBA — BCe 
3TO 3HalOT JOQH, C KOTOPbIMH OH pa6oTa. YacTo, 
KOraa He XBaTaO AeHer Ha HYKAbI WepkBH, Cepreit 
AxneKCaHApOBH4 BbINKCbIBal CBOH 4eK. pad 6b 06- 
U€CTBEHHHKOM; erO FOpsAYHM %*KeaHHeM O6bII0 CO3a- 
HHe€ WepKOBHOrO KOMHTeTa, OH He MbiCHA ycTpoi- 
CTBO WepKBH 6e3 Haposa, 6€3 HAapOAHOTO y4acTHA H 
NOMOWH B XO3AHCTBEHHBIX genax co6opa. Cambium 
6ObUIMM 2*KeaHHeM TOKOHHOTO 6bI0 OTPeEMOHTHPO- 
BaTb Ilarpwapwini Cs. Hukonaesckui co6op, KOTO- 
pbii H3-3a CyReGHbIX NPOWeccoB, HayaTbIx Peousos- 
cKOoH rpymnod# K coxKaseHHio, He MOF ObITh OTMeNaH 
HW yKpaweH mpH *xH3HH Cepren AneKcaHapoBHya. 
Ymep Ceprei Anekcanaposuy B Tekcace, HO no 
*KeNaHHO MOKOMHOrO NOXOpOHs! 6pm B Hbw Vopke, 
B Ilatpuapuiem Cs. Hukonaesckom co6ope. Yuu ot- 
nepaHHaA coBpepuian BbicokonpeocsameHHbih Apxu- 
enuckon Ayam c HacTtostezem co6opa Otuom Mocu- 
(OM H MECTHBIM HM OKPeCTHBIM AyXOBeHCTBOM. Xop 
mea B mOmwHOM cocTaBe. [po6 yTonan B uBeTax. 
Yuen oT Hac AOpOrow 4YeNOBeK, Halll PYKOBOAH- 
T€1b MH TOMOWIHHK, NaMATb © HEM 6yAeT 1ONTO HUT 
B cepauax m02eH, 3HABLUIHX WH TIOOHBUIHX ero. 
Ynoxoi, Tocnogu, ero g CeNeHHH MpaBesHbix. 
3a Cecrpuyectso Anna Topn. 








MPH BAHWHE CBSTbIX HA PAS3JIMUHbIE 


CJIYUAUN 


O coxpaHeHHH OT BHeSanHbin CMepTH B CMepTHBIii 4ac: 


Cs. Buu. Bapsapsi Vanonoapckod, namatb 4/17 neKa6pa. 


O6 u36aB7eHHH OT pasHbix Gea, neyanu, CKOp6H, rHeBa, HYXKbI, TaTel, yOuiU, scA- 
KOrO 3a HW NMOTONAeCHHA Ha BOMAX, O CNACeCHHH KH OCBOOOXKMECHHH MIeHHbIX H B 


TeMHHLWAX CYWUIHX: 


Cs. Hukoapi, Apxnenuckona Mup Jinkniickux Yyzorsopua, 


namatp 6/19 nexa6pa. 


M3 Hapognoro CxasaHua no YcraBy Uynosoh Jlanpm 
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OBPAWEHNE 
ENMCKONOB PYCCKOM MIPABOGABHON WEPKBH 
B AMEPUKE 
K MPESCTOALLEMY COBOPY 
MATPONOMMYDETO OKPYTA 


«He coo6pasyiitecb ¢ BEKOM CHM, HO mpeoOpa3yiitech O6HOBUe- 
HHem yMa Ballero, 4TO6LI BAM MO3HABaTb, 4YTO ecTb BOA Boxua, 
6naraa, yroqHad HW COBeEpUeHHaa. 

Ilo 2aHHOH MHe 61arosaTH, BCAKOMY H3 Bac TOROpIo: He AyMaliTe 
0 ce6e Goree, HEKETH 1OMKHbI AYMaTb; HO AyMaiiTe CKPOMHO, T10 
mepe Bepbi, Kakyio Bor yaeaua». (Pum. XII 2, 3). 


PykKOBOAHMMbIe CO3HaHHeM Halilero 2OAra Nepex Borom u Ero CBator 
LlepKOBbW, MbI enuckonbl Pycckoh I[IpapocaaBHoh Llepxsu B AmepuKe 
BO3SBbILIaeM Halll TONOC B TOT CaMbIM 4ac, KOrAa, OTKOMOBUIaACA OT Mare- 
pH-LlepkBH 4“aCTb MacTBbI CO3bIBaeT CBOH CO6Op, HeMpaBHAbHO Ha3biBaA 
ero «BC€aMepHKaHCKHM»® H cOo6opom «Pycckoh» Llepksu. Stot co6op He 
«BC€aMepHKaHCKHh», T. K. Ha HEM HE Y4aCTBYHWOT Jaxke AHa, COCTOAIIHE B 
KaHOHH4eCKOH cBA3H C Pycckoli LlepKoBbi, He rOBOpA O CTOPOHHHKAaX pa3- 
HbIX APYrHX «IOPHCAHKUHM>, HMeCIOWIHX TATOTeHHe K «PyCCKOMY> HMeHH. 
Co6op stot TakxKe H He «Pycckoi [IpaBociaBHol LlepKBu», T. K. co6H- 
paeTCA OH eMHCKOMAaMH, 3alpelleHHbIMH HW MpewaHHbIMH LlepkoBHoMy CyZy 
Caatehwum IlatpHapxom uw CBamenHbim CuHozom Pycckoii [IpapocaaByoi 
LlepkBH, e€MHCKOMaMH, OTKa3aBLIHMHCA OT eBXapHcTHYecKOoro OO6ULeHHA C 
npewcTaBHTelAMH Pycckou Llepksu. 

Tloatopa cTOMeTHA MpOUlo c Tex Nop, KaK, ycepaHem Pyccxkux ITpono- 
BeHHKOB, Ha AM€PHKaHCKOM KOHTHHeHTe BOCCHAIO IIpaBocaaBue. Mxuoro 
TpyZa NMOJO%#KHAM MH MHOrOrO AOCcTHraAH PyccKHe MHCHOHePhI B 3ITOH CTpaHe 
.H MOTOMY COBePLIeCHHO MOHATHO, YTO HMe€HHO Ha Hac — CbIHOB PyccKkoii 
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Llepxsu, IIpompicazom boxkvem HalpaBazeHHblx B Hospi Caer, BO3102%KeH ZOIr 
MpOOAKaTb HECTH 31eCb BePy HalliHX OTILOB. 

Jlaa MCnOAHeHHA 9TOFO 3aMaHHA NpexzAe BCero HEOOXOAHMO CO3HAaHHe 
3TOro 2OAra; HeEOGOXOAMMO Take H CAHHCTBO AVXa HM CMJOYCHHOCTh BCeX 
HaluiMx cua. Anoctoa Ilapea, Gomen AywOoHK 3a ApoOmenHe Lhepksu, yBeule- 
Bad BEPHbIX CBOHX He JeJiHTbCA HH Ha [laBAOBbIX, HH Ha ‘KHQOBBIX, HH Ha 
ANMOJOCOBbIX, a CTPCEMHTbCA K CAHHOMY WeIOMY, rae WapcTByeT XpucToc co 
CpBoeh BoxkecTBeHHOH CHO HK NpaBlon. 

B npeabiiviiem HOMepe *KypHata «EguHan Llepkopb» MbI OnyOAnKOBaAH 
dotoctaTHBi CHHMOK C, TOAbKO-4YTO NOAyYeHHOrO, NHCbMa OT CBATeMUIerO 
Ilarpuapxa Anexcus, 2a6bl AOKYMeCHTOM 9THM C COOCTBEHHOPY4HON NozANH- 
cbt CBaTteHwero OTua OMPOBePrHyTb BCe 341bIe H BbIMbILUJICHHbIe CIVXH, 
OKpyxXatoulHe HMA CBATOH Matepu Llepksu Hauel. 

IIpountaiite 3TO MHCbMO H BbI yBHAMTe, YTO MockoscKan [MatTpwapxua 
OnarocAroBAReT aBTOHOMHIO Pycckok [IpapocaasHoh Llepksu B C. AMepuke; 
4TO OHA He HMe€eT HHKAaKOrO MOCHraTeAbCTBa Ha HMYLUECTBO ee NMPHXOOB 
H 4TO OHA, BONPEKH H3MbILUACHHAM MPOTHBHHKOB eHHeHHS, He TpeOyeT 
OT NpaBOCAABHOFO AYXOBeHCTBa H MHPSH B Amepuke H3bABJICHHA NOM4HHEe- 
HHA MpaBuTeabctsy Cosetckoro Cows3a. 

STO NHCbMO NOKasbiBaeT Bce ycuann CaBaTedwero IlatTpHapxa B 9TY 


rOAMHY BeAMKHX HCIbITAaHHH CnacTH WH COepedb UCPKOBHOe CAHACTBO. 
Csaatehwui IlatpHapx 3Haet Oo BauiemM peuleHHH, BbIHeCeCHHOM Ha K.IHB- 
JaHICcKOM Co6ope, — pelleHHuH He OTNadaTb OT Matepu-LlepKsu. On 3HaerT, 


4YTO GOAbUIMHCTBO YYaCTHHKOB 3TOrO CoGopa co6upalwrTca TeNepb CHOBA B 
Hb Mopke uw nmoTomy c BepoW B HX 31paBbiii pa3yM, Cc HalexON Ha BO3- 
MOXKHOCTb HX CBOOOMHOTO HU TBePpLOTO BOUMCH3SbABICHHH H C HeyracHMOn 
m060BHW K 3a67VAUIMM OBLAaM CTajla CBOerO, OH 3a€KAHYHBAeCT CBOe NHCbMO 
TaKHMH CJIOBaMH: 

«Bmecte C HCKPCHHHMH CTOPOHHHKAMH We@PKOBHOTO eAHHCTBa MbI MO- 
aum Tocnoga, 2a Aact On «kpenoctTb 2102emM CBOHM® H CHAY MpOTHBOCTATb 


NpOTHB KO3SHeH BParoB eCAHHCTBa, H Aa OaaroczoBuT Onaroe HamepeHHe 
peBHUTeseH nmpaBaAbl Boxnel>. 


HW Tak, mamatya anoctoaa Iletpa, Gynem BepuTb, uTo Tocnozb «f0ro- 
TePNUT Hac, He 2#eNan, YTOOKI KTO NorH6, HO YTOOHI BCe NPHUIIH K MOKaA- 
HH10>, HO BMeCTe C TEM, BCNOMHHAA eHCTBHA PyKOBOAMTeNeH KaMBAAHI- 
ckoro CoOopa, BCNOMHHTe TakKe HM COBa anocToua Ilapila «He CTaHeM HCKy- 
watTb XpuHcta, KaK HEKOTOPbIe 3 HUX HCKyUWatH». (I Kop. X. 9). 


Mup Opatuu u 11060Bb c Bepow oT Bora Otua u Tocnona Mucyca 
Xpucra. 


Baarogzatb co scemu aw6sutumu Tocnogza wawero Mucyca Xpucta B 
HeHCTJCHHH. AMHHb. 


Cmupenubi Apxvenuckon Makapui, 
SK3apx Mockosckok Matpuapxun. 
Cmupenubii Apxnenuckon Asam, 
SamectuTeab IK3apxa Matpwapxun. 
Cmupenubii Peosop, 
Enuckon AprenTHuckuii. 
Cmupennpii AnToHHai, 
Enuckon Cax-®panunckui. 


14/27 non6pa 1950 roza. 











— 
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O CBATBIX KAHOHAX 


(MUTPONOJKT ENEBOEPHM, FT. KAYHAC, 1936 I.) 


«CuaTble KaHOHbI romoc Bced BeereHckon Liepksu CyTb BelaHHA ,lyxa 
boOKHH, #KHByuLerO B heH. Un ahbl mM JIA OXpaHbl BHYTPeHHerO CHHCTBa 
Llepksu, BbipaxKaemoro eanHomBicamem scex Ee uacteii. LlepKosHbie pacKOVJIb 
BCerLa NOYTH ABJIAJIMCh BbIPAKEHKHEM BHYTPeHHeH FOPAOCTH, PacKa/JIbIBaBLeH eAHH- 
CTBO LLePKOBHOe, MH CUHTaIHCch HecuacTHeM B LlepKBH — 6O/buIHM, 4em epecs. |lo- 
3TOMY, UHA He MOPJia H He OTHOCHJIACb K HHM MOMNYCTHTeIbHO, H CO CKOpPOHIO OCyxK- 
faJla HX He TOJIbKO 110 OYKBe CBB. KAHOHOB, HO H MO AYXy HX, YTOObI BOCCOeCAHHHTb 
OTKOJIOBLUHXCA ¢ COOOW AIA CraceHHaA HX, HOO BHe LlepKBH — HeT cmaceHHsA>. 


«CBAIbIC KAHOHbI Cyib CBOVOMHbIe BONCHSDABNCHHA XpucTOBO! B jlyxe UBa- 
rom LlepkBH; mOxyTOMY, UHA HK Tpeoyer CBOOOAHOFO MOAYHHEHHA CBB. KaHONAM, Kak 
CHACHTEABHOH CBOeH BOM. JLYX CBOOOAbI XPHCTHAHCKOH, HECOMHEHHO, KHBET B 
LAePKBH, HOO UHa OxwKHBINeTCH JLyxOoM CBHxTbIM, JLyxom CBOOOgbI. Ua H HMee! 
MIpaBO H3AaBbaTb 3AKOHDI, CBB. KaHOHbI, H TOJbKO OHa OJHa, Ha BcesencKux Co- 
UVOpax, H/IH Ha | 1OMeCI1HBbIX, KOTOpbie, OJHAKO, B CBOHX MOCTaHOBJICHHAX He MOryT 
IIPOTHBOpe4HTb CBB. KAHOHAM BeeweHcKou LlepKsu, T. e. Ee Bowe, Kak BbICWeli CBO- 
ouge. Ecuin Tenepb Het BceteHcKHx CoOopos, TO HYXHO BepoBaTb, 4TO JLyx CBATHIN 
He HaXOAMT HYAKHbIM JabaTb KakHe JIHOO HOBbIe MOCTAHOBIeCHHA, CYHTAaA yoxKe AaH- 
Hbl€, KAK MOCTATOYHbIE Ald YCTPOCHHA LEPKOBHOH XKH3HH BO BCeX MOKa NepexkH- 
BaeMbIX YCOBHAX. byxeT HyKAa, GyaAeT n CoGop, 6yAyT H HOBbIe BOAEHSDABAeHHAD. 


«Beakne Ke CAMO4HHKbIC NOCTAHOBACHHA BHELLEPKOBHBIX PACKOABHHYECKHX CO- 
Opannit Bonpexun Bone Jlyxa Caatoro, BbipaxeHHoi B CBB. KAHOHAX, — mo clipases- 
JIMBOCTH TIPH3HaloTCA GECHHHHbIMH., TakOBbIMH 4YeCNOBE4YeCKMMH Oe€CYHHHBIMH COOpa- 
HHAMH (XOTH H HMCHYIOULMMH CeO «LLEPKOBHbIaMH>) — H@JIb3A NpHHyAHTE Jiyxa 
CsBsatoro H3iHTb CBoro 6arosaTb Ha HX HECBOOOAHbIe, CBASAHHbIC FTOPAOCTbIO, ea. 
Jlyx Caxtpii 2elicTByeT TObKO B MM xe YCTaHOB.ICHHBIX (POPMaX LLEPKOBHOM XKH3HH, 
I. €, B KAHOHH4eCKHX Co6opax. IlosTomy, BCe @AHHA CaMOYHHHBIX COOpaHHi — 
GesONarosaTHbl MH AMWWCHbI CNACHTeABHOH CHAD, CaMOONpaBAaHHA CyMLeCTBYIOUHX 
CaMO4HHHbIX COOpaHHi, B CHAY H@KeaHHA NOAYHHHTECA Bice KaHOHHYeCKON 
BJlaCTH .. . BHOCAT B Llepkosb NpHHUMN AaHapXHH HW WKHSHEHHOTO Xaoca... » 


«laa Toro 4 Aanb Jlyxom CaaTbiM CBB. KaHOHbl, 4TOObI, AeHiCTByA MMH, Wep- 
KOBHaA BlacTb mpeceKata B LlepKsu HecTpoenus, Bory mpoTuBHble, 4 OXxpaHsaa 
emuHcTBo Ee. Yto B pyke «Kecapsa» «me4>, TO B pyKe Bpicwei LlepkosHoii 
Baactu CBB. K@aHOHbI. Pa3HHlla TOAbKO B TOM, 4TO AelcCTBHA Meya 6oO7e3HeEHHO 
OLWLYULAIOTCA TEJIOM, HACHJIbCTBEHHO OFpaHH4HBaoT cBOGOAY, a KaHOHHYeCKHE Jeli- 
ctpua Bricuei [epxosroi Baactu — ropabim CepAuem He NMPHHHMAalOTCH H MOTOMY, 
copecTb — He 4YBCTBYeT 607e3HEHHOrO UX JelicTBHA. 

Caatbie KaHOHbI, Kak BOJeH3baABeHHA Jlyxa CBaToro, noBeneBaloT (no4TH 
Bcerqa) CAMOYHHHHKOB OTAy4aTE OT LlepkeH (1 Kop. 5, 1-5), sue Koropoi net 
cnaceHHa BipeAb AO HCKpeHHero noKanHHA (2 Kop. 5, 11). Mpw nokaaHHn xe, 
LlepkoBb ¢ 1060Bb10 H C pahOCTbIO NPHEMJET KaIOWUWMXCA H, BSpalllHBaA B HHX cTpem- 
JeHHE K CHHOMY Ha NoTpeOy, T. e. K HCKaHHIO mpexme Bcero Llapctsa Boxua u 


Mpapap Ero, — co Bceto NOAHOTOIO BOCCTaHaBAMBaeT HX B ONarOMaTHBIX WH CNacH- 
‘T@bHBIX HX NpaBax», 
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LATEST PRONOUNCEMENT ON CHURCH UNITY 


by PATRIARCH ALEXY 


The membership of the Russian Orthodox Church in 
North America has been grossly misinformed and many 
misled concerning the position of the Mother Church on 
the question of unity. 

Therefore, every one interested in facts should get his 
information from the Mother Church directly. 

Only after getting acquainted with these facts one 
can get a clear picture of the whole matter and according 
to his own christian conscience make a decision. 

That is why the latest statement on the subject of 
unity direct from the Pariarch of the Russian Orthodox 
Church received by His Eminence Archbishop Makary was 
printed in last months issue of One Church in photostat 
form. 

In this issue is printed a translation of the same 
message in Engliish, as follows: 


Patriarchate 
of Moscow and 
All Russia 


Your Eminence Most Reverend Exarch! 


We are informed that in the month of December of this year a 
church Sobor of clergy which had broken away from the Mother 
Church is to take place for the purpose of electing a Head in place of 
the late Metropolitan Theophilus and for the solution of other church 
problems. 

Remembering that, in the year 1946, the Cleveland Sobor of these 
same clergymen headed then by Metropolitan Theophilus, had resolved 
to discontinue the schism and had expressed a willingness to return to 
the bosom of the Mother Church, we expect, that the forthcoming So- 
bor in the persons of church-loving pastors, and especially the laity, 
similarly, as on the Cleveland Sobor, will raise the question of with- 
drawing from their schismatic status and returning to the canonical 
path of recognizing its legal Church Authority. 

Your Eminence, as our Exarch, representing the Russian Orthodox 
Church in America, no doubt will react with appropriate attention and 
a christian spirit to th's movement whch no doubt will show itself at 
the Sobor, and you will cooperate towards unity of clergy and laity 
under the protection of the Mother Church. 

We commission your Eminence to announce to the clergy and laity 
who cherish unity with our Church, that with Christ’s love we will 
accept their good intention and will consider the interdict placed upon 
them for stubbornly remaining in schism being withdrawn, provided 
they return to the Mother Church. 














— eee 
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As in the year 1946, again today, we proclaim, that the Moscow 
Patriarchate blesses autonomy of the Russian Orthodox Church in 
North America; that it lays no claim on the property of its parishes; 
that it, notwithstanding fabrications of enemies of unity, does not 
demand from the Orthodox clergy and laity of America an expression 
of subjugation to the government of our Union. 

Together with sincere supporters of church unity we pray our 
Lord, that He give “strength to His people” and power to withstand, 
the snares of enemies of unity, and bless the good intention of zealots 
of Gods truth. 

With brotherly love in Christ 


ALEXY, Patriarch of Moscow and All Russia 
November 1, 1950. 


Translation by Archpriest Joseph Dzvonchik, Chancellor 
of Exarchate of Russian Orthodox Church in America. 








LIFE of SAINTLY GERMANUS 
of ALASKA 


The present “Life of Germanus” is a translation furnished to this journal 
by the Rev. Paul S. Shafran from an undated brochure circulated in the last 
decade of the past century in Russia. 

The late Archbishop Alexis, former Bishop of Alaska, who died in 1948 in 
Russia as Archbishop of Omsk, collected data and wrote a complete report on 
Germanus which contained his biography and list of miracles performed after 
his death. 

In October 1934, while residing on Kodiak Island in Alaska, His Eminence 
composed the complete Service to the Venerable Germanus consisting of all the 
movable parts of Vespers’ Matins, etc. 


(The Editors) 


“Let your light so shine before men 
that they may see your good works 
and glorify your Father which is in 
Heaven.” ? Matt. 5:16. 





In the year 1793 a group of monks from the 
Valaam monastery was organized and sent to 
preach the Gospel among the uncivilized inhabit- 
ants of North-western America (Alaska). These 
people had only ten years previously become sub- 
jects of Russia. 

In this missionary group was the Monk Ger- 
manus. He came from a family of merchants in 
the city of Serpukhov in the diocese of Moscow. 
What his name was before taking monastic vows is 
unknown. He was born in 1756 and, being a pious 
lad, at the age of sixteen became a monk. At first, 
he entered the Holy Trinity-St. Sergius Monastery, 
which is situated near the bay of Finland on the 


Petergof road, about fifteen miles from St. Peters- 
burg. 

While at this monastery the following incident 
oceurred. On the right side of Germanus’ throat a 
festering boil formed-just below his chin. The pain 
was intense, and the swelling increased, deforming 
his entire face. He was unable to swallow and 
though he was in such a precarious condition and 
faced death, the monk refused medical treatment. 
He bolted the door of his monastic cell securely, 
knelt down before the Icon of the Sovereign Lady, 
and with fervent prayer and tears asked Her to 
heal him. He prayed throughout the entire night. 
Then taking a wet towel, he wiped the Icon of the 
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Ever-Virgin Mary and with the same towel he 
wrapped the swelling. Continuing his tearful pray- 
ing he grew weak and fell asleep on the bare floor. 
While asleep, he dreamed that the Holy Theotokos 
had healed him. Upon awakening in the morning, 
he was greatly astonished to find himself com- 
pletely cured. Only a slight scar remained to serve 
as a reminder of the miracle. The doctors refused 
to believe in the miracle and insisted that it was 
necessary for the abcess to open by itself or be 
lanced. However, the doctors’ knowledge was that 
culled from weak human experience, for where the 
grace of God functions, there the work of nature is 
conquered. Such incidents serve to humble the 
human mind under the might of God’s mercy. 


Father Germanus lived in the Holy Trinity-St. 
Sergius Monastery for five or six years and then 
in 1782 transferred to the Valaam Monastery, the 
latter being widely scattered over the large islands 
of Lake Ladoga. With all his heart and soul he 
took a great liking to this monastery. He loved its 
unforgettable Hegumen, the aged and pious Nazar- 
jus, as well as the other brethren of the monastery. 
While in Alaska in his late years he wrote to He- 
gumen Nazarius: ‘‘Your fatherliness helps me 
to endure hardships. The dreadful wild spaces of 
Siberia and the dark forests cannot erase, nor can 
the swift waters of the large rivers and stormy 
ocean drown, the feelings in my heart. I constantly 
picture the beloved Valaam in my mind. I constant- 
ly look at it across the great sea.’’ In his letters he 
would praise Nazarius with such words as ‘‘my 
venerable and beloved father;’’ the brethren he 
called ‘‘beloved and precious.’’ Spruce Island, 
where he built the monastery, he named ‘‘New 
Valaam’’—for he never forgot his native land and 
it seemed that he was always in spiritual commun- 
ion with the old Valaam which he had left behind. 
Even as late as 1823, having lived in Alaska for 
thirty years, he was still writing to Hegumen In- 
nocent, the successor of Hegumen Nazarius. 

At Valaam Father Germanus underwent various 
acts of obedience, which he always fulfilled zeal- 
ously. Detecting his fervor and knowing of Ger- 
manus’ love for the outdoors, the wise old Nazar- 
ius allowed him to live in the wilderness. For his 
home, Germanus chose a spot in a dense forest 
about one and a half miles from the monastery. To 
this day the site bears the name ‘‘Germanova.’’ On 
Holy Days, however, Father Germanus left the 
wilderness and visited the monastery. During All- 
Night Vigils he would stand together with the 
other brethren in the Choir and join in singing the 
responses of the Canon: ‘‘O Most Sweet Jesus, save 
us,’” “OQ All-Holy Theotokos, save us,’’ while 
streams of tears would pour from his eyes. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century the 
borders of Russia were being rapidly expanded in 
the north and east. During this period, Russian 
traders discovered the Aleutian Islands, which 
form a chain reaching from the eastern shore of 
Kamchatka to the western tip of North America. 


The discovery of these islands gave cause to a 
Divine duty :—the enlightment of the wild inhabi- 
tants through the preaching of the Gospel. To un- 
dertake this task, Metropolitan Gabriel, with the 
blessing of the Holy Synod, commissioned Hegu- 
men Nazarius to choose the most capable of the 
Valaam monks. Ten were chosen, one of them being 
Germanus and in 1794 this company arrived at 
their destination. Because of the great spiritual 
zeal of these missionaries, the Gospel was rapidly 
promulgated among the natives. Several thousand 
pagans accepted the Orthodox Catholic faith. Soon 
a school was established to educate the children of 
these new converts and a church was constructed 
near the dwelling place of the missionaries. How- 
ever, misfortune befell the mission and its success 
was short-lived for after five years of heroic ef- 
forts, the head of the mission, Joasaf, who had 
previously been consecrated Bishop, perished at 
sea together with his party. Before this sad event 
the zealous Hieromonk Juvenalius had merited the 
crown of martyrdom. One after another the re- 
maining monks died until finally only Father Ger- 
manus remained. The Lord had ordained him to 
live longer than his brethren in order to carry on 
with apostolic zeal the enlightment of the Aleuts. 


Father Germanus chose to live on Spruce Island, 
which he later called ‘‘New Valaam.’’ This small 
island is about two miles from Kodiak Island on 
which had been constructed a wooden monastery 
for the missionaries to live in and where stood the 
small wooden church in honor of the Resurrection 
of Our Lord. Spruce Island is not very large and 
is completely covered with trees through the center 
of which there runs a small stream emptying into 
the sea. Father Germanus chose this picturesque 
Island for his solitary life. He spent the first. sum- 
mer in a eave which he dug out for himself. For 
the winter he built a small cabin where he lived 
until his death. The cave he designated as his burial 
place. Not far from his cabin he built a little wood- 
en chapel and lodge to serve as a school and as a 
place of shelter for visitors. In front of the cabin 
in which he lived for over forty years, he cultivat- 
ed a small garden raising potatoes, cabbage, and 
various other vegetables and for the winter he pre- 
served a supply of mushrooms by salting and dry- 
ing them. The salt he obtained from the sea water 
and brine. It is said that the wicker basket in which 
the monk carried the sea weed from the beach to 
be used as fertilizer was so heavy that the averag’ 
person found great difficulty in even picking i’ 
up. Nevertheless, Father Germanus, much to every- 
one’s wonder, carried the basket of sea weed for 
long distances without assistance. Once on a wintrv 
night his pupil Gerasim saw him eoming out of 
the forest barefooted and carrying a large lox 
which ordinarily require four men to earry. | 
such wise labored the monk; everything which h- 
acquired through his immeasurable toil was use’ 
to feed and clothe orphans and his pupils and also 
to purchase books for them. : 
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Father Germanus wore the same garb summer 
and winter. Instead of a shirt, he wore a deer skin 
jacket which he did not take off or renew for sev- 
eral years. From such use, the fur would wear off 
and the leather would become glossy. His boots or 
clogs were well worn as were the faded and tatter- 
ed riassa and klobuk. In this apparel he went eve- 
rywhere in all kinds of weather—rain, snow, sleet. 
or the worst frost. A large bench with a deerskin 
served as his bed. For a pillow he used two bricks 
which were covered with plain leather and wer 
hardly visible to a visitor. He had no blankets. H 
would only use a board which was warmed on th 
earthen ovenplace to cover himself. Father Ger 
manus referred to this board as his blanket anc 
vowed that it should be used to cover his remains 
when he died. The board was exoctiy the same siz 
as the monk. ‘‘ While visiting his hut,’’ says tho 
Creole Constantine Laronov, ‘‘I, a sinner, sat on 
his bed. I consider this the most fortunate moment 
in my life!’’ j 

On several occasions Father Germanus was a 
guest of the personnel of an American trading 
company. In his soul-saving conversations with 
them he often sat up until midnight or even later. 
Nevertheless, he never allowed himself to sleep in 
their quarters, but regardless of the weather would 
always return to his humble abode. If, for some 
special reason, the monk did not spend the night 
in his own e¢ell, the hosts would discover in the 
morning that the bed which had been prepared for 
him was untouched and unslept in, for he would 
not sleep. He did likewise in his own hut; if he 
spent the night in conversation he would refrain 
from going to bed. He also ate very little. Among 
guests, he would taste some food, but never would 
he partake of a whole meal. In his own cell he dined 
on a small portion of fish or vegetables. His body. 
ezhausted by hardships, prayers and fastings, w 
burdened with a fifteen pound chain that he wore 
The chain was later preserved in the chapel. One 
of Father Germanus’ pupils, Ignatius Alygyaga 
(an Aleut native) said of the monk ‘‘ Apa (grand- 
father) led a difficult life, and no one is able to 
imitate it!’’ 

The facts already mentioned coneern only the 
external side of Germanus’ life. ‘‘ Most important’’ 
says Bishop Peter, ‘‘were his spiritual exercises in 
his solitary cell where no one saw him. Only from 
without was one able to hear him sing and per- 
form the Divine Service in accordance with mon- 
astie rule.’’ The Bishop’s statement is confirmed 
by Father Germanus himself. When the monk was 
asked, ‘‘How do you live alone in the forest? Are 
you not lonesome ?’’-——he answered: ‘‘No! T am not 
alone. God is there, for God is omni-present! Holy 
Angels are also there. Can anyone be lonesome 
with them? With whom. is it better and more pleas- 
ant to converse, with people or with angels? Cer- 
tainy with angels.’’ 

What his attitude was toward the natives, wha 
his relations with them were, and in what manner 
he felt their needs is expressed by Father Ger- 


manus in one of his letters to S. I. Yanovsky—a 
former governor of the colony. ‘‘It seems as if the 
Creator had destined our fatherland to care for 
this country as a new-born child, which is not ye 
capable of understanding or knowing. It needs not 
only protection, but because of its babe-like weak- 


_—— 
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ness, it needs material as well; but is incapable o. 
making such requests. How long this national as- 
set, through Divine Providence, will remain in the 
hands of the Russian government I do not know. 
But I, as a humble servant and nurse of these peo- 
ple, write this request in their behalf. Be unto us 
are not orators; we speak unto you in a naive 
child-like manner; ‘dry the tears of the defense- 
less orphans; comfort the hearts melting with 
grief; make us understand what it means to be 
consoled!’ ”’ 

The aged monk’s actions were governed by his 
sympathies. He always represented the guilty be- 
fore the authorities. He defended those who were 
offended; he helped the needy however he could, 
and the natives— men, women and children alike, 
all visited him. Whoever asked advice, or com- 
plained of oppression, whoever sought protection, 
or needed aid, all were comforted and satisfied by 
the monk. He studied their internal misunder- 
standings and tried to pacify them. He especially 
sought to establish harmony in the families. If he 
failed to bring about concord between man and 
wife, he separated them temporarily. He explained 
the necessity of such measures in the following 
manner: ‘‘It is better that they live separated than 
to allow them to quarrel and fight. Believe me, if 
you did not separate them, it often happened that 
the husband murdered his wife, or vice versa!”’ 
Father Germanus loved children a great deal. He 
gave them cookies and eracknel, and petted them 
His love for the natives reached the point where 
he often had to deprive himself of the very neces- 
sities of life. 

Germanus’ self-abnegation in his devotion to the 
Aleuts was complete. A contagious and fatal disease 
was brought to Sitka Island by a ship from the 
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United States, which spread from there to Kodiak 
Island. It began with fever, sever catarrh and con- 
gestion; it ended with quivering. Within three 
days the patient would die. There wasn’t a single 
doctor throughout the area. Nearly everyone was 
affliected—even new born babies. The mortality 
was so great that for days there was no one to dig 
the graves and the dead remained unburied. ‘‘! 
cannot imagine,’’ said an eyewitness, ‘‘anything 
more pathetic and dreadful than the scene that 
shocked me while visiting the Aleutian Islands! In 
one shed or barracks in which the natives and their 
families lived, there were as many as one hundred 
people. Here, those, that had died were lying be- 
side the living. Others were slowly dying; the 
groaning and screaming tore my soul to shreds. 
| saw dead mothers over whose stiffened bodies 
crawled a cold child, crying and seeking some food. 
My heart bled from grief! I feel that if anyone 
were able to reproduce with a brush a true picture 
of this horror, he would surely project the fear of 
death in his petrified soul.’’ During the whole 
period of the plague, which lasted for a whole 
month, gradually declining, Father Germanus vis- 
ited the sick, telling them to be patient, to pray, 
to repent, or spiritually prepared them for Chris- 
tian death. Throughout this terrible epidemic, he 
never gave a thought to his own discomfort o1 
danger. 

Father Germanus was especially concerned with 
the moral growth of the Aleuts. For this purpose 
he built a school and conducted the classes in re- 


ligion and church music, and on Sundays and Holy 
Days, he called the Aleuts to prayer in the chapel 
near his hut. Here a pupil read the Hours but 
Father Germanus read the Epistle and Gospel les- 
sons and also gave them a Sermon. The schoo! 
children sang the responses in an angelic manner 
The natives liked to listen to Father Germanus’ 
religious instructions, and for this reason many 
came to hear him. His talks delighted them and 
had a great influence on the listeners. As to the 
miraculous influence his Sermons sometimes had, 
he himself writes; ‘‘Glory to the holy decrees o! 
our merciful God! He whose Providence cannot b 
comprehended has shown me a new vision—ali 
event which | have never before experienced in my 
twenty years on Kodiak. Today after Divine Litur- 
gy, a young woman, not more than twenty years of 
age, speaking Russian very fluently, yet never seen 
by me before, came to church and heard of the 
Incarnation of the Son of God, and of the eterna! 
life. Her love for Jesus Christ is so great that she 
refuses to leave. She has persuaded me, against my 
inclination toward solitude, to accept her. She i: 
living alone at the school and is not lonesome. 
Looking upon all this with great awe, I recall the 
words of Christ Our Saviour: ‘‘That which is hid- 
den from the wise and intelligent is made known 
to the children.’’ This woman, whose name was 
Sophia Vlasov, lived at the school long after Father 
Germanus died, looking after the moral upbring- 
ing of the school children. 
(To be continued) 
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ON LAYCOMMUNION 


(Translated from the Russian by Peter A. Krochta) 


In contemporary church life the matter of more 
frequent lay communion i.e., more than once an- 
nually, has gained wide attention. 

As is well known in Orthodoxy as well as in 
Roman Catholicism it has been, and is now required 
of the faithful to communicate not less than once 
a year. In practice the result of this requirement 
has been that the faithful received not more than 
once each year. This was the case before the first 
war and the revolution of 1917. There were only 
rare instances among the laity where the need of 
more frequent communion was felt After the war 
of 1914-18 and in Russia and in the Russian dis- 
persion, after the revolution and Civil War, the 
number of faithful desiring frequent communion 
measureably increased. It is not our concern to 
explain this phenomenon. Perhaps the desertion 
of the Church by many of her members who ad- 


hered to her only formally, deepened in the true 
and devoted children of the church the feeling of 
stronger attachment to her and the desire for a 
closer union with Christ. Perhaps the position it- 
self of the Russian Chureh in the Soviet Union, 
resembling the status of the Christian Church in 
the Roman Empire, calls forth in the Souls of the 
faithful the very same feelings and mental attitudes 
which the first Christians possessed. Perhaps the 
vivid realization of the spectral and transitory 
quality of our existence and the endeavor to be 
prepared at any moment for translation to the 
better world leads the faithful to thoughts on the 
necessity of approaching the Holy Chalice more 
often 

In spite of how or why this has come about, the 
desire for frequent communion among the laity 
has grown and is no longer in doubt. However, these 
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laymen become stumbling blocks for those who are 
not only accustomed to communicating once each 
year, but regard this as the rule. The desire of 
some for repeated Communion evokes from others 
misunderstanding, and an inner, but sometimes 
even open protest. That which, for some, serves as 
the best evidence of love for Christ, the sign of 
complete devotion to Him and profound faith in 
His words, the very same seems to others a display 
of extreme disrespect to Him, an abasement and 
humiliation of the sacrament of Communion, a 
dragging of it out into daily life, or is an open 
sanctimonious pretension to exceptional ‘‘piety.’’ 

In view of the appearance of this new attitude 
toward the Sacrament of Communion, those who 
insistently adhere to the rule of communicating 
once each year ask: does not frequent communion 
contradict the Church canons and is it profitable 
for the communicating layman? Is it not more 
benefjcial and more salutary to communicate less 
often, but to prepare oneself for Communion much 
more adequately and over a greater period of time. 

Those who aspire to communicate more often 
tend not to stress the time element or the degree 
of preparedness so much as place their hope in 
God’s All-forgiving Love. 

We know of a certainty that that the degree of 
penitence, its active and cleansing power, does not 
depend on fasting, length of time, or the outward 
manifestations of prayer If this were so, then the 
recluse and monk, who spend many decades in 
monasteries and hermitages should be considered 
a saint, whereas in fact, of course, not all monks 
are saints. We know that the thief on the cross was 
vouchsafed paradise ‘‘in the same hour’’ because 
of merely one word, and that to the harlot, who 
was brought to Christ by the publicans and phar- 
isees, and who did not utter a single word of re- 
pentance but only re-lived in the depth of her soul 
the whole burden of her state, our Lord said—see- 
ing her regret of the past: ‘‘Hath no man con- 
demned thee...? Neither will I condemn thee. Go, 
and now sin no more’’ (John 8:10, 11). Here the 
power of repentance and the All-forgiving Love of 
God are in no way related to time or any sort of 
form. That is why it is difficult for us, viewing 
the matter superficially, to reach a definite con- 
clusion. 

Part of the clergy and laity stands for commun- 
ion annually as prescribed by the Spiritual Regul- 
ations; the other group favors communion for lay- 
men as often as possible Both groups, of course, in 
adhering to their position, realize that in essence 
the question is settled not so much by the number 
of communions one makes each year as by the 
proper preparation with which the faithful ap- 
proach the sacrament. And here some believe that 
the sanctity of the sacrament requires such prepa- 
ration of which the average person is capable only 
once a year. Others do not share this viewpoint and 
in receiving Holy Communion place their trust on 
faith in the words of the Lord, on His love toward 


fallen man, and on His sacrifice for the salvation 
of mankind—rather than on their own worthiness 
and preparedness ; 

{t is difficult to say which of the two viewpoints 
is theoretically more correct. But in practical life 
this question must be resolved by every believer 
either one way or another. The solution of this 
question comes about as a result of various at- 
titudes, environment, and conditions. Personal 
faith and experience plus the historic, canoniec, 
and dogmatie materials with which the particular 
individual can avail himself will be evident 
in the solution. Any decision is complicated by 
the fact that the material itself is diverse in the 
authoritativeness of its source as well as in its final 
conelusions. Therefore, the chief judge in the whole 
matter is the individual himself, his reason, 
strength of faith, and good judgement. 


Communion of the Holy Mysteries may be ex- 
amined in two aspects —the inner and the outer. 
Examined in its inner aspect communion is an act 
witnessing to the yearning of the communicant for 
union with Christ, the reception of Christ into 
‘*his home,’’ dwelling with Him. ‘‘He that eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in me: 
and | in him’’ (John 6:57). In essence the Liturgy 
is a repetition of the Last Supper, the fulfilling of 
the Savior’s commandment ‘‘Do this in remem- 
brance of Me.’’ Is it good then, or is it proper, 
while present at the Mystical Supper to refuse the 
Body and Blood of Christ, to ignore Christ’s in- 
vitation: ‘‘take, eat?’’ Avoiding communion sig- 
nifies exclusion from the Church, from Christ, mis- 
trust of His words, and doubt or simply a refusal 
of eternal life. ‘‘Except you eat the flesh of the 
Son of man and drink his blood, you shall not have 
life in you’’ (John 6:54). But refusal of the Sac- 
rament can result from yet other motives. It ean 
stem from the warning of the Apostle Paul rather 
than from an inadequate love of Christ: ‘‘ Who- 
soever shall eat this bread or drink the chalice of 
the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the body 
and of the blood of the Lord’’ (1 Cor. 11:27). The 
Apostle Peter asked the Lord to depart from him 
because he considered himself a sinner (Luke 
5:8). Certainy, in the Apostle’s request there is 
shown no lack of love for Christ, but rather, open 
humility and acknowledgement of his unworthi- 
ness to be with Him in such immediate presence. 

From this point of view, communion is a right 
reserved for every believing member of the church 
community and as such, it may either be freely 
exercised or not according to each individual. Com- 
munion, much as churchmanship or even faith it- 
self, cannot be demanded of forced upon anyone. 
It is an act of profound faith, free will, persistent 
desire for union with Christ, vital love of Him and 
the desire of eternal life with Him. 

Communion may also be examined in its outer 
aspect as the visible sign of the communicant’s 
membership in the Church. Canon Law often 
speaks of communion in this light. In this instance 
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it becomes an obligation rather than merely a 
right. And this obligation is placed on the individ- 
ual and required of him by ecclesiastical discip- 
line. From an external point of view, to partake of 
the Sacrament is to openly and publicly witness to 
one’s membership in the Church and one’s faith in 
Christ. 

The Spiritual Regulations, finding that ‘‘com- 
municn is our finest means of thanking God for 
salvation granted to us,’’ and requiring commun- 
ion ‘‘at least once a year,’’ at the same time states: 
‘*For this reason if any Christian show himself to 
be estranged from Holy Communion he thereby 
proves that he is not in the Body of Christ, not a 
communicant of the Church, but a schismatic. And 
there is no better way to identify a schismatic’’ 
(Part 11, On the Laity, par. 2). 

There is one means by which the question of the 
preferability of communicating once or numerous 
times each year can be answered—to trace the his- 
torical development and, guided by the available 
historical data, canon law, and the opinions of the 
authoritative Fathers and Teachers of the Church, 
to reach a conclusion. 

It is without doubt that all the faithful who par 
ticipated in the Liturgy during the first two cen- 
turies also communicated (Didache, Justin Phil- 
osopher). At that time the Church’s care about 
communion was expressed in the fact that deacons 
distributed the Holy Gifts to those laymen who, 
for one reason or another, were unable to person- 
ally participate in the liturgical offering. But al- 
ready prior to the formulation of the ninth Apos- 
tolic Cannon not all those in attendance commun- 
icated and the canon therefore requires exclusion 
from Church fellowship for those who though in 
attendance at the Liturgy ‘‘do not remain for 
prayer and Holy Communion to the end.’’ The 
canon calls such persons ‘‘a cause of confusion in 
the Church.”’ 

In the Slavonic Pidalion (ed. 1787, ch. 1:3) the 
ninth Apostolic Canon (in Aristines abridgement ) 
reads: ‘‘Let him who remains not until the last 
prayer and not having received communion be ex- 
communicated.’’*) 

The second canon of the Antiochene Council ex- 
presses almost the same idea as the ninth Apostolic 
canon. It only adds the requirement that the reason 
for refusal of communion be explained through 
confession. With this requirement the core of th: 
question is transposed from its inner to its outer 
aspect. 

It may thus be affirmed with sufficient basis 
that not only the custom of the Christians of th 
first two centuries but also very early canon law 
presumes that all the faithful who attend Liturgy 
communicate. To be present at the Liturgy and 
not to communicate was tantamount to disruption 
of discipline, to cause disorder. The Church can 
ons, in combating such disorder, required explana- 
tion, confession, excommunication. Attending Lit- 
urgy and receiving Communion were synonymous 





just as today the priest’s celebration of and com- 
munication in the Liturgy are synonymous. A 
priest celebrating Liturgy cannot but communic- 
ate. 5 

It is clear that the problem of the frequency of 
communion arose in the fourth century and not 
because of a clerical tendency to restrict the laity. 
The very opposite was the case: Love for union 
with Christ dwindled among the laity and they 
began shunning the Body and Blood, and the cler- 
gy undertook to exhort the laity to communicate 
at every Liturgy along with the celebrants. This 
question became so vital that it became the sub- 
ject of synodal deliberation and canon law and in- 
serted into the Apostolic Canons. But if a council 
was occupied with the problem, even more so were 
the individual Fathers and Teachers of the Church. 


St. Basil the Great, answering an inquiry put 
to him by a certain Caesaria, said: ‘‘It is good and 
most beneficial to communicate and to receive the 
Divine Mysteries daily ... in general we commun- 
icate four times each week: The Lord’s Day, 
Wednesday, Friday, and Satuday, and also on 
other days if we commemorate some saint.’’ This 
epistle is not included among the Saint’s canons 
which became part of the basie collection of can- 
ons, but is found in the Athenian Syntagma (IV, 
89).*) In answering this question on communion 
the prelate says that daily communion is a good 
thing. And here he makes no distinction between 
the sacred ministers and the laity. Hence, the for- 
mer and the latter, in relation to the right of re- 
ceiving the Holy Mysteries, equally enjoy this 
privilege. 

We can scarcely be in doubt as to the signific- 
ance of St. Basil’s words ‘‘we communicate four 
times each week,’’ for they mean the Liturgy was 
celebrated four times every week if no Saint was 
commemorated on the remaining three days of the 
week. It was the custom then, as it is now, that a 
priest did not communicate without celebrating 
Liturgy. Moreover, in using ‘‘we’’ the prelate re- 
ferred not only to himself but to all the clerics 
con-celebrating with him and, perhaps, to all the 
laymen attending Liturgy. 

Further the prelate speaks of the existence in 
his time of ‘‘an ancient custom’’ according to 
which monks in Asia Minor and, in Egypt, even 
laymen were allowed to keep the Sacred Species in 
their homes and to communicate themselves during 
times of persecution or in the absence of a priest. 
At that time the laity received Holy Communion 
in the same manner as do the clergy at the present 
time, i.e., the Holy Body and the Holy Blood sep- 
arately—receiving the Sacred Bread in their hands 
and thereby having the opportunity to carry It 
away to their homes. Canon 58 of the Council in 
Trullo forbade laymen to administer the Divine 
Mysteries to themselves where a bishop, priest, or 
deacon is present. Canon 101 of the same council 
forbids the reception of the Holy Gifts into re- 
ceptacles of any kind but only into the hands 
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joined ‘‘in the form of a ecross.’’ Balsamon, in the 
Twelfth Century, notes that in his time laymen 
received communion orally. ; 

The custom, new to the Church, of allowing lay- 
men to attend Liturgy and not to receive, not- 
withstanding conciliar judgement, spread in dif- 
ferent places, it would seem, with varying degree. 
In some places only a few were allowed to attend 
Liturgy and not communicate, whereas, in other 
places—the majority. St. John Chrysostom, while 
in Constantinople, said: ‘‘The daily Sacrifice is 
for naught, we stand before the altar of the Lord 
in vain—no one communicates.’’ He considered it 
the norm for those attending Liturgy to receive 
Holy Communion. This is evident from his words 
cited above and is clearer from the following: ‘‘If 
you are unworthy of communion, then you are un- 
worthy of participation (in the Liturgy of the 
faithful) and thus in the prayers. You hear the 
deacon intone: ‘As many as are penitents depart.’ 
Those who do not communicate are penitents. If 
you also are a penitent, then you should not com- 
munieate since those who do not receive commun. 
ion are from among those repenting. And so, after 
the deacon proclaims: ‘Depart, ye who cannot par- 
ticipate in the prayers,’ why do you shamelessly 
remain? But you are not of those (penitents), but 
of those able to communicate. Nevertheless you 
ignore the exclamation and seem to deem the mat- 
ter unimportant.’’?) 

In this way, St. John Chrysostom couples the 
question of communion and the matter of attend- 
ine Liturgy into an indissoluble bond. It is prob- 
able that in this connection and, perhaps, even as 
a result of a widespread apathy of the faithful 
toward the divine services, the Council in Trullo 
considered the problem of lay attendance at di- 
vine worship in general. This Council decreed 
banishment from Church fellowship for ecleries or 
laymen absenting themselves from worship three 
Sundavs within a three week period of time 
(Canon 80). The deeree required unfrocking for 
clergymen and excommunication for laymen. 


Tn the West. a deeretal on daily communion has 
been attributed to Pope Anacletus (79-91). Re- 
garding this decree, it has been noted (De Lugo) 
that this concerned only those persons serving a 
priest-celebrant. However, this decretal has been 
declared of doubtful authenticity. Bl. Jerome 
(Epist. XT, VIIT ad Pammachium) says that in 
his time the eustom of daily communion still ex- 
isted in Rome and in Spain. Bl. Augustine 
(Epist. LIV ad Januarium) witnesses that some 
communicated daily, others several times each 
week, and finally a third group only on Sundays. 
The Synod of Agdas (560 A.D.) (Canon 18) 


pronounced that those who do not receive Holy 
Communion on the Nativity, Pascha, and the Day 
of the Holv Spirit, cannot be reckoned as ecathol- 
ies, while the Council of Auxerre (585 A.D.) pre- 
scribed weekly communion. Later councils, popes 
and individual archbishops reached 


various deci- 


sions on communion—usually in connection with 
holidays. In more recent times the Corpus Jumis 
Canonici requires communion once every year— 
at Pascha. Roman Catholie theological doctrine, 
at the present time, adheres to the viewpoint that 
communion is not an indispensible means for sal- 
vation. The Council of Trent in its fourteenth ses- 
sion, fourth canon, defined the needlessness of 
children to receive communion after baptism and 
before attaining the age of puberty.*) 

Orthodox Catholic dogmatie theology considers 
communion an absolute necessity. Bishop Sylves- 
ter places this necessity beyond any doubt since 
the communiecant, in receiving the Body and 
Blood of Christ, is innerly united with Him and 
thus partakes of the True Life.5) Metropolitan 
Macarius says: ‘‘Anyone who neglects to partake 
of this salutary Food either through indifference 
or obstinacy, without doubt does not inherit life 
eternal.’’*) ; 

The Church in Russia dealt with the question 
in the Spiritual Regulations. Its author, Arch- 
bishop Theophanes, takes two stands: Communion 
on the one hand is desirable and, on the other, an 
obligation. He states: ‘‘Every Christian must of- 
ten, or at least onee annually, partake of the 
Holy Eucharist.’’ 

After 120 years, Synodal clerks. in compiling 
the Statutes of the Ecclesiastical Consistory, also 
speak of communion. But they, naturally, view 
the matter with the eves of civil employees and 
not as clergymen. No longer is the phrase ‘‘fre- 
quent communion’’ used. The notion of the desir- 
abilitv of communion is also abandoned. They 
establish communion once a year as the norm and 
not as a minimum, as did the Spiritual Regula- 
tions. Section 15 of the Statutes reads thrusly: 
‘Diocesan authorities are obliged to employ par- 
ticular eare in order that laymen, in fulfilling 
their Christian duty. confess and receive the Holy 
Mvsteries annually.’’?) 

The Spiritual Requlations also speak of com- 
munion as ‘‘our finest way of giving thanks to 
God,’’ stressing, by this, love for Him. The Sta- 
tutes speak only of ‘‘fulfilling a duty.’’ Several 
venerations have been nourished on these Statutes 
»nd have been inculeated with the conception that 
it is proper to communicate once annually and 
that to receive communion more often is preten- 
sion to exceptional ‘‘piety,’’ a kind of sanctimony. 

All Roman Catholies, no matter what their posi- 
tion or station in life, are allowed frequent and 
daily communion, so that no one who approaches 
the Holv Table in statu grabial, with a devout and 
proper frame of mind, can be denied. The clergy 
are obliged not to oppose and religious writers 
are forbidden to raise any controversy concerning 
the profitableness of frequent communion.®) 

The foreroine material nevertheless does not 
resolve the problem of frequent communion. There 
is another. more diffieult side to the question— 
worthy eommunion. The Apostle Paul warns: 
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‘For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily 
eateth and drinketh judgment to himself’’ (1 Cor 
11:29) 

The difficulty is that no one except the Lord 
Himself can infallibly say whether or not an 
individual is worthy of receiving the Body and 
Blood of Christ. There are no_ positive rules 
which can be relied upon. Man, in speaking of 
himself, always says (and it cannot be otherwise) 
that he is unworthy. Each time before communion 
we read in the prayer of St. John Chrysostom : 
‘‘T know, O Lord, that I am unworthy that thou 
shouldest come beneath the roof of my soul: yet, 
since thou in thy love toward all men, dost wish 
to dwell in me, in boldness I come...”’ 

However helpless we may feel in endeavoring 
to resolve the problem, nevertheless we attempt a 
solution through purely exterior means 

In the Thirty-second Chapter of the Church 
Typikon we read the following: ‘‘ Whenever any- 
one desires to receive the Holy Mysteries of Christ 
it behooves him to keep the whole week from 
Monday persevering in fasting and prayer, in 
complete temperance, and then with fear and 
great reverance receive the All-pure Mysteries.”’ 

The Instructional Counsel directs parish priests 
to communicate as often as possible and to in 
struct their parishioners to receive with a pure 
conscience on holy days and if this is not possible 

then during the four Fast. If anyone from 
among the laity wihes to receive at another time 
he must fast for seven days and remain in prayer 
constantly both at home and in church. If it is 
impossible to prepare for seven days—three days 
are allowable, but the absolute minimum, in case 
of necessity, is one day. During this period mar- 
ried people are to abstain from marital relations 
On the seventh day the layman must make his 
confession before a priest and must fast on the 
eve of receiving communion. It is obvious that the 
requirements set forth for the laity are more ex- 
acting than those for the clergy. The requirement 
of the seven-day fast, prayer, and continence, as 
well as obligatory confession before communion is 
not required of the clergy. 

The Instructional Cownsel lists a number of 
persons who should not be admitted to the Holy 
Chalice. These are those members of the Church 
who openly violate the precepts of the Church: 
Fornicators, mistresses and those who keep mis- 
tresses, extortioners, usurers, magicians, fortune 
tellers, murderers, desecrators,, blasphemes, those 
subject to such passions as games of chance 
(ecards, dice, ete.), and generally persons obvious- 
ly corrupt. They may be admitted to Holy Com- 
munion only after they have sincerely repented 
and through their penance openly demonstrated 
that they have freed themselves from the corrup- 
tions which were a cause of temptation to others. 
However, in practice, it is considered more ex- 
pedient not to refuse communion to those sinning 
in private in order that this be not a cause of 
temptation. In such instances Roman Catholics 


cite the example of Our Lord Jesus Christ Himself 
when he gave Judas comunion. 

There are many patristic directions devoted to 
the subject of worthy communion. From this lit- 
erature we find it feasible to cite only from St 
John Chrysostom and St. Basil the Great. ‘‘I 
notice, says St. John Chrysostom, that many par- 
take of the Body of Christ simply by chance or 
more because of custom and an instituted discip- 
line than with discernment and meditative con- 
sideration.’’ ‘‘The season of the Holy Quadrage- 
sima or Theophany arrives and everyone, what- 
ever he may be (i.e. by inner disposition), must 
receive the Mysteries. But the season of itself 
does not grant the right to anyone to approach 
the Sacrament since neither the Feast of Theo 
phany nor the Quadragesima make the communi- 
cant worthy but only the illumination and purity 
of the soul. With these qualities approach every 
time, without them—never’’ (Homily II, Epist. 
to the Ephesians). ‘‘Many receive this holy Sac- 
rifice once a year, some twice, and still others 
many times. Who shall we commend? Neither the 
first, the second, nor the third, but only those 
persons who communicate with a pure conscience 
and a blameless life. Such persons may approach 
always—the others, not onee’’ (Homily 17, Epist. 
to the Hebrews). ‘‘No one should approach with 
indifference, no one with faint-heartedness, but 
all with a bunrning love, with fervid sincerity 
and courage... If any be not a disciple of Christ, 
let him withdraw... Great is the punishment 
awaiting those who communicate unworthily...’’ 

Continuing his homily, Chrysostom speaks next 
of those who administer the Sacrament. ‘‘IT say 
this to those who receive and those who minister. 
It is necessary to talk to you (the presbyters) in 
order that you administer these Gifts with the 
greatest care. A terrible punishment awaits you 
if you knowingly allow impious persons to par- 
take of this Feast. You will be held accountable 
for His Blood. Tf you are not filled with righteous 
wrath and do not restrain those who approach the 
Font of Blood and the Spirit, knowing that they 
are burdened with sin, how ean you hope for any 
forgiveness? God has vouchsafed you this honor 
in order that you analyze these matters. Your 
dignity, your importance, your crown consist of 
this only, and not in vesting yourselves in radiant 
white raiment. No one should partake of the Gifts 
as did Judas, that he may not share the fate of 
Judas. A congregation of faithful is also the 
Body of Christ. Therefore, 0 minister of the sac- 
raments, take care lest you arouse the indignation 
of the Master by neglecting to cleanse that Body 
—watch lest you give a sword instead of Food... 
T say this not because we should banish and sever 
but that we may correct and draw them back and 
thus care for them’’ (Homily 82, Gospel of 
Matt.). 

St. Basil the Great gave each of his priests a 
letter of direction after their ordination. In it, 
among other directives, there is the following: 
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‘*Remember before Whom you stand, how you 
minister, and whom you communicate. Do not for- 
get the Lord’s commandment: ‘‘Give not that 
which is holy to dogs’’ (Matt. 7:6). Beware lest 
you fall fearing men and do not give the Son of 
God into the hands of the unworthy. In that hour, 
fear not earthly masters even those wearing the 
diadem. Those who are worthy of Divine Com- 
munion admit freely even as you yourself freely 
received ; those who are not permitted to approach 
by the divine canons do not admit for they are as 
heathen, and if they do not repent woe unto them 
and unto those who admit them to communion.’”) 

It is evident from the above that our great 
teachers and prelates John Chrysostom and Basil 
the Great consider frequent communion a desir 
able norm.™) But this desirability is not an un- 
conditional one nor is it self-sufficient. It is re- 
stricted by some very definite requirements. The 
prelates attest, with emphatic insistence, to the 


1) Bishop Nicodemus, Canons of the Orthodox Church 
with Interpretations, St. Petersburg, 1912, Vol. I, p. 69, 
footnote 2. 

2) Ibid., Vol. Il, p. 612 

3) Third Homily on the Epistle to the Ephesians, St. 
Petersburg, 1905, Vol. XI, p. 30. 

4) Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, Paris, 1923, 
Vol. III, pp. 481, 484. 

5) Bishop Sylvester, Dogmatic Theology, Kiev, 1889, 
Vol. IV, p. 422. 

6) Metropolitan Macarius, St. Petersburg, 1895, Vol. IT, 
p. 407. 


necessity of a worthy preparation for communion. 
They lay the responsibility of worthy reception 
both on those who partake of and those who ad- 
minister the Sacrament. 

Coneluding this brief discourse we are motivat- 
ed to express our fervid wish that the question 
of lay communion in conjunction with the es- 
sence of the Sacrament itself, Church doctrine, 
and the canons, become the subject of examina- 
tion by the higher ecclesiastical authorities as soon 
as possible. In this way the problem would finally 
be transferred from the jurisdiction of civil auth- 
orities and returned to the competency of the ee- 
clesiastical authorities who alone have the right 
to resolve it. Only by following this path can we 
look forward to the re-establishment of the early 

Apostolic) practice of participation in the Holy 
Mysteries. 

Archimandrite 


NICOLAS. 


7) Metropolitan Philaret in The Great Christian Cat- 
echism and Metropolitan Peter Mogila in The Orthodox 
Confession, approved by the Eastern Patriarchs, both 


speak of lay communion “at least” once annually. 
%) Decr. Congr. S. Cong. appr. a Pio X, 20 Dec., 1905. 


*) Athenian Syntagma IV, 389; cited from Bishop Nic- 
odemus, Vol. II, p. 613 

10) According to the third canon of Timothy of Alex- 
andria those enslaved by an evil spirit should not be com- 
municated every day; such persons may receive “periodic- 


ally.” 








Dogmatical Doctrine of the Orthodox Catholic Church 


by Fr. Vladimir René Francis Guettée 


Differences Between Christian Churches 
Concerning the Rule of Faith 


Until the Sixteenth century the Roman Chureh 
acknowledged, that the Rule of Faith consists of 
the invariable ecumenical testimony of the Church. 
But at this time certain theologians of Rome and 
especially the Jesuit Bellarmine made the claims 
of the popes a theological dogma. They taught the 
bishop of Rome, as the head of the Church by 
Divine right, represents the whole Chureh and is 
the infallible expounder of the revealed teaching, 
both the written and the one handed down by 
Holy Tradition. Many theologians, especially in 
France, openly announced that they held to the 
former doctrine. They were given the name of 





Gallicans; and the followers of Bellarmine, who 
for the most part resided in Italy, on the other 
side of the mountains, which separate Italy from 
France, received the name of ultra montanians, 
and their teaching was called the ultra montanism. 

Little by little this innovation struck root in the 
Roman Church, and now it has become its doctrine. 
But it is certainly refuted by the Catholie prin- 
ciple of orthodoxy, which places the Rule of Faith 
not in the word of the bishop of Rome, but in the 
invariable and universal testimony of the Church. 
which continues uninterrupted since the days of 
the Apostles to the present time. 
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In order to become Orthodox the Roman Chureh 
must give up the innovation, which ascribes to the 
Pope a greater authority as a teacher, than th 
authority which belongs to him equally with other 
bishops. 

The Anglican Church has no definite teaching 
concerning the Rule of Faith. On the one hand: 
its VI Article of Religion accepts only the written 
instruction; its XIX Article considers all the pat- 
riarchal Churches, which form the Chureh Uni- 
versal as having seceded; its XXI Article denies 
the infallibility of the Ecumenical Councils though 
they represent the Church. On the other hand: its 
XX Article claims that the Church has a decisive 
voice in disputes concerning matters of religion; 
its XXXIV disapproves of those who break the 
traditions of the Church were it merely in refer- 
ence to the exterior order; the preface to the Book 
of Common Prayer recommends to look to the an- 
cient fathers for the principle and the foundation 
of Divine Service; excluding only that which does 
not accord with the written instructions, it ac- 
cepts the order established by the ancient fathers 
for the model of the true worship. Accepting the 
first four Ecumenical Councils, it accepts that 
they have defined the true faith of the first five 
centuries and also that the Church of these cen- 
turies was pure both in its belief and its exterior 
order. In one of its canons the Anglican Chureh 
recommends the preachers to be guided by the 
catholic fathers and the ancient bishops, when ex- 
pounding the Scripture. It ascribes a great impor- 
tance to the study of the fathers of the Church, 
and its best theologians teach, that it repudiates 
any private and personal interpretation of the Holy 
Seripture, which is accepted by the Protestants. 
This is the teaching of Overall, Hall, Beverage, 
Bull, and in our day* of the learned Dr. Words- 
worth. 

Consequently, the teaching of the Anglican 
Church is nearer to the Orthodox Eastern Church, 
than the Roman. In order that’ their communion 
become complete, it is necessary that the Anglicar 
Church should make clear the principles contained 
in its Rituals, also to express more definitely : 

1) That there exist instructions transmitted by 
the Apostles by spoken word; ; 

2) That such instructions have been preserved 
by the Church infallibly ; 

3) That this can be ascertained from the 
invariable ecumenical testimony of the apostolic 


* Written before 1869 (Ed. Note). 


Churches, that is of sueh Churches which have re- 
mained without change in the teaching received by 
them in the early days of Christianity. 

The Protestants decisively reject the Catholic 
Rule of Faith, that is the invariable ecumenical 
testimony, both as the means of communicating 
oral instructions and the means of expounding 
written instructions. They place the foundation of 
their faith in private comnientation of the Bible, 
every man accordingly to his lights. 

However, even the Protestants must found them 
selves on the invariable ecumenical testimony of 
the Church to ascertain the authenticity of the 
Holy Seriptures, because, such as we have it, it 
was handed down to us by the Church. The Pro- 
testants in their eagerness to resist the abuses of 
the Roman Church have gone too far. In denounc- 
ing the local and the mistaken traditions of the 
Roman Church, they were so bold as to proclaim 
that it was necessary to reject all traditions, pay- 
ing no attention to the fact that the Holy Scrip- 
tures receive their importance from Holy Tradi- 
tion, which bears witness to their authenticity. 

In order to comply with the truth expressed in 
the Bible itself, the Protestants must acknowledge: 


1) That, according to St. Paul, the Divine in- 
structions were transmitted to us partly by word 
and partly by writing (Thessalonians IT, 14) ; 


2) That the Chureh has preserved the instruc- 
tions of both kinds and witnesses their authority 
by its invariable ecumenical testimony ; 


3) That every Christian must accept this testi- 
mony in reference to the authenticity of the teach- 
ing both oral and written, as well as in reference 
to the right understanding of the latter, and that 
every Christian must make his own understanding 
subservient to the universal or ecumenical under- 
standing. 

The protestant who rejects these three princip- 
les will necessarily have to aseribe to God hi 
thoughts, when expounding the word of God ac- 
cording to his lights, which may be more or less 
clear and developed. He will have either to reject 
what will appear absurd to his own mind or else 
to try and find a significance for it which will 
accord with his own understanding. And so if e 
Protestant will follow the foundation of his belief 
to the end, he will be necessarily driven to ra- 
tionalism. 

This is exactly what happens to an important 
number of the Protestants of our times. 


END 
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